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OY 4 Old as the Creation, 
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NOW ſend, what you deſired, my 


' Creation; But why ſhould you ask 
tlik of me? T:eannot- think that any thing 
in this book has raiſed the leaſt) ſcruple in 
a Gentleman of your good underſtanding 
and literature; or that you believe: I:can 
folye what appears difficult to you. I take 
it, that you! meant only to furniſh me 


with! matter for a letter; and to give me 


@ genteel reptimand, for not being more 
— fn in e Arias And hn now 


thoughts of Chri iſtianity as Old as the 
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- myſelf to you, as to a fayourer of the 
book you ſent me. 


I preſume you take it for granted that I 


am no great admirer of what your Author 


adyances; and yet, I own to you, there 
are ſome things in his book, which I don't 
diſlike. 
In the firſt place, I readily admit Chri- 
ſtianity to be as old as the Creation: Tho? 
I explain my meaning of that propoſition 
in a way different from his; as you will 
ſee, if you haye the patience to read oyer 
theſe papers. | 

And I am far from being offended 
with his contending for that freedom, 
which now appears in this free nation. 
It is, to me, not only a ſure mark of that 
liberty we enjoy; but I take it to be of 
great uſe to preſerve it. The hiſtory of 


all nations, at leaſt what falls under the 


compaſs of my {mall reading, will con- 
firm this truth: That liberty of thought 
ever roſe; or fell, in proportion to the li- 
berty of the people. % Ja le 
The firſt diſputes, that IJ have heard of, 
were thoſe of the Grecian Philoſophers, 
who! were divided into many ſects, each of 
which defended their opinions with much 
eagerneſs. But all theſe diſputes owed their 
riſe to the civil liberties of Greece, at that 


time, when it was divided into many ſtates, 
and each of thoſe were free in themſelves 


TH en Nor 
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Nor did theſe philoſophers confine them- 
ſelyes to ſearch the ſecrets of nature only. 
They diſputed about virtue and vice, 
mod and evil; and even about the nature 
of the Deity itſelf, which is the founda- 
tion of all religion. And I cannot but 
think that religion requires' our greateſt 
attention, as being that which has the 
ſtrongeſt influence on our lives. And, 
therefore, I think no man ought to be 
blamed, for enquiring freely into that, 
which, confeſſedly, affects him moſt ; and 
in which no mind can, really, be forced. 
Violence may compel men to an outward 
compliance, and make hypocrites ; but it 
is the conviction of the mind, only, that 
can make real converts. | 

I am as well pleaſed, as your Author 
can be, that we are, as he expreſſes it, 
debarred from all exerciſe of tyranny. - For 
if our religion cannot be maintained, as it 
was propagated, without force, it does not, 
in my opinion, deferye to be defended by 
any other method. 

Thus far your Author and I agree 
very well together. If, in ſome other 
points, my notions happen to differ from 
his, he ought not, on his own principles, 
to take it amiſs, that I give the reaſon 
of my diſſenting from him. | 

But, before I do that, I cannot forbear 


complaining of an hard dilemma, that the. 
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clergy labour under in this caſe; If they 
ſay nothing, your Author, and his admi- 
rers, will have ſufficient matter of triumph; 
if they offer any thing in defence of the 
religion they profeſs, he has furniſhed the 
envious part of. mankind with an anſwer, 
by ſaying: They are bound, for the ſake 
of their maintenance, to maintain thoſe 
doctrines that maintain them. If this, and 
much more to this purpoſe, which he has 
ſcattered thro' his book, is to paſs for ar- 
gument, it is in vain for them to offer at 
any defence, For, let their reaſons be 
never ſo ſtrong, this, where tis believed, 
will be much ſtronger. But which way 
ean this prejudice be removed? For re- 
moved it muſt be, or elſe what they ſay 
will go for nothing. Muſt they give up 
all they poſſeſs, to prove their ſincerity? 
Four Author will be pleaſed with this 
proof, But why muſt they of all man- 
kind be ſingled out to do it? and not be 
believed on ſofter terms. In all other 
caſes mens reputation riſes in proportion 
to their ſubſtance: and why ſhould they 
be the "reverſe of all others? and be the 
only men in the world, whoſe credit muſt 
ſink, as their riches increaſe ? But admit- 
ing they were ſtripped of all: tho' I ſay 
this would pleaſe your Author, yet I know 
it would be far from convincing him. I 
do not pretend to ſpeak this out of a pro- 
N we . phetic 


(5) 
prophetic ſpirit: tho a ſmall gift of pro- 
will ſerve to foretel ſuch an event; 
but I affirm it, becauſe the proof has been 
made, and it will not convince him. The 
firſt clergy in the Chriſtian church, even 
Chriſt and his Apoſtles, were really as poor, 
as. your Author wiſhes the preſent clergy 
to be, and yet he does not belieye one 
word of what they ſay. 

If you ask me what other arguments 
can be offered to remoye mens prejudices? 
perhaps I could ſhew ſome, if this were a 
proper place. But if I dwell long here, 
you will think, that this is the only thing 
I diſlike in the book. And, therefore, to 
avoid prolixity, I offer this, as the ſhorteſt 
method I can think of, vg. that you 
would recollect all the clergy of your ac- 
quaintance, and, from your beſt obſerva- 
tion, judge, impartially, whether they be 
not, in all their dealings, as fair as the reſt 
of their neighbours, except in matters of 
tithes, and church-leaſes? Andeven there, 
whether they be more exacting, . than the 
lay lords, and parſons? I am not acquainted 
with very many clergymen : but from the 
few, I know, and from the general me- 
thod of their education, and employment, 
I will venture to put the proof of their 
ſincerity, on this foot ; and to appeal to 
the people, whether they find the clergy 
to be ſuch men, as your Author repre- 
ſents them. When 
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When you defired my opinion of this 


book, I take it for granted, you did not 


intend to impoſe upon me the drudgery 
of following the Author thro' every 
chapter : Such a work muſt needs be both 
tedious, and incoherent : To avoid which, 
I have choſen to examine one propoſition, 
US. 8 2 

ce That true religion, in all places, and 
te times, muſt ever be the ſame, eternal, 
cc univerſal and unalterable *.“ Ras 

This he ſometimes expreſſes by being 


ahſolutely perfect, ſometimes, to which not hing 


can be added, and other equivalent phraſes, 


Which amount to this. 


That the religion of reaſon was a true 
religion, and always the ſame, even before 
the publication of the Goſpel. 

This is the foundation of his work ; 


and, if this be faulty, the whole ſuper- 


ſtructure muſt fall to the ground. 
There can be no ambiguity in the terms 
of this propoſition, except in the word 
Religion: And, therefore, to let you ſee I 
do not miſtake your Author's meaning, I 
ſhall tranſcribe a paſſage, or two. | 
B. + That we may the better know 
„ whether the law, or religion of nature 
« 1s univerſal, and the Goſpel a republi- 
e cation of it, and not a new religion, I 


* Cap. 13. | ,;- 4: Cap» 2+ | 
e defire 
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ce deſire you would give me a definition 
<« of the religion of nature. 

A. By natural religion I underſtand 
« the belief of the exiſtence of a God, 

and the ſenſe and practice of thoſe du- 
« ties, which reſult from the knowledge 
« we, by our reaſon, have of him, and 
te his perfections; and of ourſelyes, and 
Sour imperfections; and of the relation 
« we ſtand in to him, and our fellows 
* creatures : So that the religion of nature 
takes in every thing that is founded on 
« the reaſon, and nature of things. Again: 

* The latter part of the Doctor's 
« [Clarks] diſcourſe 1 is chiefly levelled 
« againſt thoſe, he calls the true Deiſts, 
© and that you may know what ſort of 
« men they are, he combats, he gives you 


« their creed. 


© Theſe Deiſts have juſt notions of God, 
« and of all the divine attributes, in eve- 
« ry reſpect, who declare they believe, 
« there is one, eternal, infinite, intelligent, 
6c all- powerful, and all-wiſe Being, the 


« creator, preſeryer, and governor, of all 


te things. That this ſupreme Cauſe is a 

« being of infinite juſtice, goodneſs, and 

e truth, and all other moral, as well as 

« natural perfeQions. That he made the 

” * world, Tor the manifeſtation of his eus 
* Chap. 14; 
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« and wiſdom, and to communicate b | 
« goodneſs and happineſs to his creatures. 
That he preſerves it by his. continual, 
4 all-wiſe providence; and governs it ac- 
4 cording to the eternal rules of infinite 

« juſtice, * Pont, | r _ 
truth. 

Then nenn the duty of rational 1 
0 to God, their fellow. creatures, and 
themſelves, After which it ends thus. 
. © Laſtly, That, according as mon re- 
4 gard, or neglect theſe obligations, ſo they 
« are, proportionably, acceptable, or diſ- 

te pleaſing to God, who being ſupreme 
«© Governor of all the world; cannot but 
© teſtify his favour, or diſpleaſure; at ſome 
time ot other: and, conſequently, ſince 
6 this is not dbne in the preſent ſtate, 
&& therefore there muſt be a furure tate; of 

ce rewards and puniſhments, In: the life to 
Seome. :-i-:- 
© Your Author adds immediately': « The 
« Deiſts no doubt will own that the Doc- 
te tor has done them juſtice: And he 
ene that ſection in theſe words: If 
inces required no more of their ſub- 

22 and private men of their neigli- 
te bours, than to be governed by tliefe 
E. principles, how happy would the world 
r be thus governed?” 

I have made this long tranſcript t to let 
you ſee, that by religion your Author un- 


derſtands 
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| derftands the true Deiſts creed, as he calls 


it. Now, if he be conſiſtent with himſelf, 
and keeps to his own definition, as all good 
diſputants ſhould, it will thence follow 


that, when he fays true religion was always 


the ſame, he means, that all men, at all 
times, eyen before the publication of the 
Gofpel, did believe this creed without any 
variation. | 
I ſhall therefore apply myſelf to enquire, 
what was the ſtate of religion, at the time 
that the Goſpel was publiſhed. 
Your Author has fpared me the trouble 
of a long ſearch, by . in his 
preface, two pieces of Tully, in theſe words, 
« The manner of debating a ſubject dia- 
« logue wiſe (as this between A. and B.) was 
« efteemed by the antients the moſt pro- 
« per, as well as moſt prudent way of ex- 
« poſing prevailing abſurdities : And Tullys 
* two FEourfes e Nat. Deor. and De 
* Drvinat. both levelled againſt the ſuper- 
« ftition of his countrymen, are living 
© monuments of the expediency, and uſe- 


_ © fulnefs of this way of writing.” 


This direction in the preface made me 
read over thofe two books. Nor could 
he have recommended a better author to 
prove his aſſertion, in caſe it be true, that 
religion was always the ſame. For Tully, 
in an advanced age, when his judgment 
was come to full maturity, collected the 

| EE ſubſtance 


(10). 
ſubſtance of the Grecian philoſophy, with 
regard to religion, as it ſtood in his time, 
and publiſhed it in the Latin tongue, for 
the uſe of his countrymen. And this he 
did not long before the birth of Chriſt ; 
So that you may ſee in theſe books, as it 
were in one view, what was the ftate of 
religion in, at leaſt, the then known 
world, at the time that Chriſtianity be- 


The book De Nat. Deor. contains the 
relation of a diſpute, concerning the be- 
ing and attributes of God, between three 
promos, Velleius an Epicurean, Bales 
us a Stoic, and Cotta an Academic : Cicero 


was only auditor. | 


Here permit me juſt to mention, that 
Tully, in all his dialogues, makes his actors 
ſpeak up to the parts they are to act. 


He fairly puts into their mouths all the 


notions, the ſe& they repreſented, main- 
tained ; and places their arguments in the 
cleareſt light. One might have expected 
that your author's ſpeakers A. and B. 
would have imitated Cotta, and Balbus: 


1 do not mean in the ftile ; for few, if 


any, can write, as Cicero did: Nor am I 
offended with a philoſopher, that he writes 
not like an orator, provided he writes in- 
telligibly. But, tho' I gueſſed A. to be 
the favourite, and that conſequently he 
was to make the beſt figure; yet, methinks, 

mT an 
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an imitator of Tyllys dialogues ſhould 
have done juſtice to poor B. the believer. 
But, on the contrary, tho', I confeſs, not 
much to my ſurprize, B. is generally intro- 
duced, either aſſenting to what A dictates; 
or, what is worſe, making ſilly objections. 
Tully would have called B, for ſo doing, a 
prevaricator. But B. is a creature of your 
Author's own making, and, therefore, he 

has a right to do with him as he pleaſes. 
Cicero inſcribes his book to Brutus, which 
begins thus, or to this effect. There are 
many points in philoſophy, not as yet 
ſufficiently explained: but the moſt diffi- 
cult, as you Brutus know very well, and 
the obſcureſt queſtion, is that concerning 
the nature of the Gods, which gives the 
greateſt entertainment to the mind, and is 
the director of all religion. About which 
4 there are ſuch a variety of claſhing opi- 
8 nions, as will ſufficiently juſtify the pru- 
dence of the Academics, in with-holding 
their aſſent from things that are uncer- 
tain. As in this queſtion: moſt men have 
” ſaid there are Gods: Protagoras doubted 
1 
_ 


it ; but Diagoras, and Theodorus thought 
there were none at all. And even they, 
who ſaid there were Gods, are ſplit into 
ſuch a variety of jangling opinions, that 


it would be a troubleſome piece of work, 
by barely to reckon up their different ſenti- 
— ments. For much is ſaid about the ſhape 
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of the Gods, the place of their abode, and 
what they do: concerning all which. the 
en contend with the utmoſt dif 
ention. 

But the whole ſtreſs of the cauſe "LIL 
to me to lic here : Whether the Gods be 
entirely idle, and trouble not themſelves 
with the adminiſtration of things; or he- 
ther, on the contrary, all things were 
made by them in the beginning, and are 
eternally governed by them. And herein 
opinions have chiefly differed. If this point 
be not determined, men muſt be involved 
in the greateſt error, and ignorance. For 
there are, and have been ſome philoſo- 
phers, who held that. the Gods take no 
care of human affairs. But if this opinion 
be true, what piety can there be? what. 
holineſs ? what religion? For if we be- 


lie ve that the Gods hear our Prayers, and 


take care of us, divine worſhip, is due to 


them: but if they neither will, nor can 


help us; nor tronble themſelves with. what: 
we do, what rea ſon can there be why we. 
ſhould pray to them? And, if your take: 


away piety towards the Gods, 1 doubt, 


that you, at the ſame time, take away all 


flitb, and ſociety among men; and even. 
juſtice itſelf, tbat moſt excellent virtue. 
But there are other conſiderable ; 
phers, Who not only hold, that, all the 


world is e oy; the mind and. eff 
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ſon of the Gods; but that they alfo on- 
ſult, and provide for the like of man. For 
they think that the immortal Gods give 
to men corn, and whatever elle the earth 
produces, and the ſeaſons, and that wea- 
ther, whezeby the fruits of the earth are 
ripened: and. they. make many other con · 
cluſions: inſomuch that the inamnortal Gods 
em, in a manger, to be fabricated for 
the uſe of men. To all which C97 MEGAES 

has made objections, enough to raiſe” in 
men that are. not over run with lazineſs, 


a deſire of 8 


This is an abridgment 


of part of Gicers's 


introduction to this dialogue. If I haye 


repxe ſented him wrong, — can, and I 
expect your Author. will richt, in 
the moſt public manner. I do not pretend 
to come up to the beauty ↄf the origiaal: 
L doubt whether your Author = Bur, 
ſince he has made Cicero the text, I would 
deſire him to give the Engl world Q 
tranſlation: of 7wh's philoſophical pinogs, 
ſtamped with his on authority, to prev 
vent. thoſe abuſes in trauſlations, he come 
plains. off - 

If. I underſtand this- introduction, and 


what: your Author bas written, there is a 


wide — between Tully and him al- 
ready : which, to me, pteſages no good 
agree ment hereaſter. Your Author ams 
roupdly, © that his tue religion malt: be 
1 & | «in 
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« in all places and times, for ever the 
« ſame, uniyerſal, unchangeable, unalter- 
« able; and ſuch as every intelligent crea- 
t ture have ſufficient underſtanding to diſ- 
« cover, and abilities to comply with.“ 
Whereas Tully fays, that men had, as far 
back as he could trace it, ever diſputed, 
not only about the worſhip, but about 
the providence, and about eyen the very 
being of God. | e yy 
The firſt who ſpeaks is the Epicurean. 
When your Author ſays, this book is le- 
velled againſt the ſuperſtition of thoſe times, 
he muſt mean either that part of it, which 
contains the Epicurean doctrine; or what 
the Academic ſays againſt the Stoics: and 
I leave him to chuſe which he pleaſes. 
But I own to you I am of opinion he 
chiefly meant the Epicurean. 'For, as he 


obſerves, good wits will jump, though never 
fo diſtant in time. And ſee the agreement 


between theſe two. Your Author ſhews 
himfelf, in many places an inveterate ene- 
my to ſuperſtition; Epicurus made it his 
boaſt, that his doctrine would effectually 
cure men of it. Your Author thinks it 
not prudent to attack plainly a reigning 


ſuperſtition, without ſome ſoftening expref· 


fions, when it is not ſafe to talk other- 
wile '; Epicurus really disbelieved the very 


being of the Gods, and all that he ſaid 
| of them, was only for fear of falling un- 


der 


(15) 
der the cenſure of the Athenians. Your 
Author ſets up the ſame principle of action, 
that Epicurus did, before him, viz. ſelf- 
intereſt, And, to run the parallel no far- 
ther, both theſe wits agree in applauding 
themſelves, and deſpiſing their adverſaries, 
The ſubſtance of the Epicurean ſcheme, as 
delivered here by Velleius, is as followeth. 

He believes there are Gods: that they 
are eternal, and happy, having nothing to 
do themſelves, nor troubling others: that 
the Gods are in the ſhape: of men: that 
ſhape is not a body, but as it were a body; 
and that it has not blood, but as it were 
blood : that their life is moſt happy, for 
God does nothing, and employs himſelf 
about nothing; but rejoices in his own 
wiſdom, and virtue, and is aſſured that he 
ſhall enjoy the greateſt pleaſures, and that 
eternally : that the world was made by 
the fortuitous concourſe of atoms : that 
the effect of this belief is to free men 
from that everlaſting Lord, which the 
Stoics had impoſed on mens necks, and 
which they feared night and day: for 
who will not fear a buſy prying God, who 
thinks it his buſineſs to inſpe& and go- 
vern all things: but that the Gods are 
to be worſhipped, for the excellency of 
their nature. 17 55 

This is the Epicurean creed. That this 
was a preyailing opinion in the world * 
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the time that Cirero wrote this, or very ſoon 
after is evident from 2 paſſage of your 
* Author's om producing: and, therefore, 
I need take no pains to prove it. _ 
if the mes of Anguftus were inelining 10 
AMiheifm or, in other words, if the Au- 
guaſtan age was Epicnrean (for that I take 
to be meant by inciming 10 Atheiſm, and 
w does your Author too, when be fays, 
that the Eprenrioans were cenſured as Atheifte 
here muſt have been à great breach in 
_ your : Author's ' mralrerable religion. For 
how is it peſtible thut all men, in all ages, 
Would be of his faith, if, What he alledges, 
bei true, that the times of - were 
anclanable to Atheiſm? 

Be ſore I part with the Epicareans give 
— leave juſt to mention to you, that 
your Author fays, tbey bad exalted notions 
_-of their God: and Cotta owns that — ay 
r wrote a book of devotion. No 
but your Author laments the loſs of fo 
curious a piece. For he, who had exalted 
nations of God, muſt needoshave hach exalted | 
Rains of devotion. But I would not 
have you grieve much, at the loſs, what- 
over your: Faber may : for Cotta calls 
this Eprovrean” liturgy the dull banter of 
4 libertine ſcribbler: for how, ſays he, 

can there be OF. deyotion, if there be no 
aa | K* 
„ 903 providence? 
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| providence ? and he adds: he thought P of: 


fidonzus in the right, who faid that Epi- 
curus was really an Atheiſt; but pretended 
religion, to avoid being proſecuted. 
+ , To their boaſt, of freeing men from ſu- 
perſtition, and the fear of death, Cotta 
anſwers: that the Epicureans, to his know- 
ledge, did proſtrate themſelves before eve- 
ty petty ſtatue: and that he never knew 
any, who ſtood in greater dread, than the 
Epicureans, of thoſe two things, which Epi- 
curus ſaid, ought not to be feared. at all, 
that is death; and. the Gods. And, if re- 
port be true, this was the very caſe of 
Hobbs. Perhaps, a probable account may 
de given of theſe, ſeeming, inconſiſtencies: 
ut that is not my buſineſs at preſent. 
I proceed now to ſeek for your Au- 
thor's religion among the Sroics: and yet, 
I am in a doubt whether he refers us there 
to ſeek for it. For the Stoics were the 
only ſuperſtitious, then in being, that pre- 
tended to any learning; whereas, your 
Author, you know, hates fuperſtition.. 
+: Ts K i 
the matter than the Epicureans. For, Epi- 
curus, as Tully obſerves, was a man of no 
great capacity, and an entire ſtranger to 
all ſorts of learning. The little, he knew 
he borrowed from Democritus, who had 


advanced the doctrine of atoms: and, 
what he pretended to mend in him, he 
a 90 mad 


toics made a great deal more of 
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(28) 
made really worſe, by introducing the de- 
clination of atoms. For the reſt : he 
judged of every thing 'by the ſenſes : fo 
that, for exa , he clot the ſun to be 
jut as it appeared to the eye, a body of 
— ſoot diameter, or thereabouts. 55 

rurus uſed to boaſt that he had no maſter: 


to which Cotta replied, he believed no 


man ſooner. His followers, in imitation 
of their leader, affe&ed' to count nothing 
learning, but what contributed to their 
pleaſures. No wonder, then, that they 


advanced nothing, but ſuch notions, as 
Were, to ſpeak in your Author's phraſe, 


within the reach of all men, at all times: 
that is, grofs notions of a Deity, and 
ſtrong defares of ſenſual pleaſure. | 

But the Ftozes, following their maſter 
Zeno, a man of quick parts, and an excel- 


tent logician, were not contented with yal- 


gar notions. 'They furniſhed themſelyes 


with all the learning of thoſe, that 


went before them; and made, as they 
thought, the beſt ofe + of their reafon, im- 
proved by Logic, to avoid error, and diſ- 


cover truth. And, now, let us ſec, what 
theſe maſters of reaſon produced, affiſted 


with all the learning of about fix hundred 
ears,” viz; from the time of Thales, the 
her of the Tonic philoſophers, to the fixty 
third year of Cicero's life, when he col- 


tkfted what the Slajes had wrote on the 


nature 


| the being of a God God by a 


| fort of Deity his round 
But he is ſo far from denying the charge, 


( 19) 
nature of the Deity. Sure we may ex- 
pett to find here, that, which, your Au- 
thor fays, all men knew, at all times. For 
what was obvious to the meaneſt capacity, 
could not, methinks, eſcape all theſe nice 
reaſoners. | 
The Stoics divided their difputation about 
the Deity into theſe four queſtions, Whe- 
ther there was a Deity? What was his 
nature? Whether he governed the world? 
And, Whether he prefided oyer human 
affairs? 
Balla, who repreſents the Stoics, proves 
eat variety of 
arguments, with which I hall not ſwell 
thele papers. Bat, when he comes under 
his ſecond head, to deſcribe bis God, you 
will find it to be nothing elſe but the 
whole' world. Are you not ſurprized to 
hear this, after all the fine things your 
2 has laid about the religion of rea- 
? 
But, to convince you that I miſtake 


notz Balbus is very angry with E 
not 15 ry angry IT 


etends not to under 
Qualis /it lis et rotundus Deus, what 
rolling God was. 


that he ſeriouſly defends the excellen 


z ſphcrical figure; and then upbraids 2 
urus for his ignorance in prey rage 


bis fixes the idea, en 
ale D 2 of 


«of 


( 20 ) 

of the Deity, to the . certainty. 
They imagined then, that that vaſt ex- 
panſe, which we, in à clear night, ſee 
thick ſet with ſtars, did, like a large ſhell, 
of a globular form, incloſe the whole 
world, and was itſelf a part of it: all this 
together, ſhell and kernel, An took to 
be the Deity. 

See now what a God the Stoies, with 
all their reaſoning, found out ! Can you 
believe your own eyes ? It was not for 
want of ſenſe, or literature, that theſe men 
did not make that figure in divinity, our 
modern wits do. I will venture to fay, 
that ſome, at leaſt, of the Stoics were men 
of as good capacities, of as clear concep- 
tions, of as ſtrong reaſoning, and of as 
great application, as any'in this curious 
age, not excepting your learihed: Author 
himſelf. 

But, if your Author tides: not like 
this God, the Froics can furniſh him with 
many more. For they, as well as tho 
Epicureans, had them in great plenty, 
. he Stoics' held, that, beſides the world, 
ſeveral parts of it were Deities: as the 
ſtars, eſpecially the planets, ' 'whoſe divi- 
nity hey proved from the irregularity of 
their motion. The sky was Fupiter, the 
air Juno, the ſea 3 and the earth 
Pluto: Then they made Gods of men, 
. who had- been great beneſactors to ma- 

kind, 


( 21 ) 

kind, as Ceres, Bacchus, and others: and 
they deified ſome excellencies, as virtue, 
honour, and the like. 

The Stoics, as I ſaid, divided their dif- 
putations about the Deity into four que- 
ſtions. I have mentioned two, the re- 
maining are theſe: Whether there be a 
Providence? And, Whether it concerns it 
ſelf with human affairs. Both which they 
held in the affirmative, and defended them, 
as uſual with their beſt arguments. For 
the Hfoics penetrated, as far as they could, 
with the aſſiſtance of bare reaſon, into the 
knowledge of things. And yet, aſter all 
their penetration, with regard to Provi- 
dence in general, this was their opinion: 
That the Gods took care of great mat- 
ters, but neglected ſmall things. And. 
with regard to Proyidence, concerning it 
ſelf with human affairs, Balbus ſays : Thus 
the mind acquires a knowledge of the 
Gods, from thence ariſes piety, from thence 
juſtice, and other virtues, and from thence 
comes an happy life, which makes us 
like the Gods, and equal to them in every 
thing but immortality, which is no ingredient 
of an happy life. 

Here the Stozcs declare themſelves flatly 
againſt the ſouls immortality. Had they 
ſuſpected any ſuch thing, this was the 
place to inſert it, in anſwer to the trite 
3 againſt Providence, taken on 
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22) 
the mms A ks of = things of 
this 
But they were 1 far fron arguing in 
that manner, that, in the very entrance of 
this diſcourſe, when Balbus began to prove 
the exiſtence; of a Deity, he ſays: If we 
had not theſe notions fixed in our minds, 
they could not have continued there to 
_ this day. For we. fee that other notionam, 
without foundation, are worn out with time. 
Who now believes thete ever were ſuch 
ereatures as an Mypocentaur, or a Chimeraæ ? 
Or where ean yon find an od woman ſo 
tepid, as to be now afraid of thoſe tor- 
ments of hell, which were — ae 

our forefathers belief? 
And * . thad the Ftoit 

gave up notions immontality, 20 
_ ftory too dull for an old wiſe; the Acade- 
mus Leno them, for their in des 
ed of a Providence, that iſ a man — 
the power of the Gods — wech his 
children, and even his po ain 

: Your Author:ſays, that Cicerd, 4s 
bſopher nut only. kntw, but fpoke the — 
tho', as a prieſt, thought fit to difſemble, 
It is foreign: to my purpoſe to examine 
into the truth of this diftindjon. I give 
your. learned Author leave, for pos _ 
. ne en uſe of i. 


4 
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(23) 

I T confeſs that Cicero puts ſuch ſoftening 

expreſſions, as your Author talks of, i 
the mouth of Cotta, when he anſwers Bal. 
bus: And I readily grant that he did it, 
for the reaſons aſſigned by your Author; 
becauſe he ſuppoſed it not prudent ſo plainly 
to attack the reigning ſuperſtition : that is 
the religion of his country. But there 
was no need of all this caution, when he 
makes Balbus deliver the ſentiments of the 
S$toics : for that was, to uſe your Author's 
language, the ſuperſtition 1 — then reigned. 
And therefore he was at full liberty to 
ſpeak his mind freely; as indeed he does. 
And he faithfully collects all their argu- 
ments. Had he not; his Balbus woul 

have been as ill uſed, 45 a modern phil 
| ſopher, whoſe name begins with the fame 
letter. But Cicero was above ſuch low ar- 


tifice: he ever did juſtice, at leaft, to the 


cauſe he undertook. 

Let then Ciceros opinion, as philoſoph 
or prieſt, as your Author calls ich, de 
what he pleafes; for I have no 5 
with him about that. All I now ask 
of you, or of him, rather, is, whether 


Cicero did not make here a fair collection 


of the then prevailing opinions of the 
Grecian philoſophers ? I will take it for 
granted, till I meet with reafons to con- 
vince me to the contrary: And upon ſup- 
N it is true, giye me leave to ob- 

ſerye, 
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ſerve; that you have in this book the 
whole belief of thoſe, who lived at the 
time it was wrote. The Epicureans, you 
ſee, had but a very ſhort creed, conſiſting re- 
ally. at the beſt, but of this one article: 1 
believe there is a God. The Sroics went 
farther, and believed a God, and his Pro- 
vidence: but denied the ſoul's immortality, 
and, conſequently, rewards and puniſh- 

ments in a ſuture ſtate. 
The Stoics were angry with the Epicu- 
reant, for believing their God to be in hu- 
man ſhape; and yet without body or 
blood: The Epicureans; in their turn, 
made a jeſt of the Sroics rolling God. 
Theſe were the only two. ſects, if we may 

elieve Cicero, that, in that age, contended 
about the Deity. - For the Academic laughed 
at them both. This is, in ſhort, the tilbs 
; ſtance of Tully de Nat. Deor. RE $a, 

The other Joo De Divinat.. recom- 
mended by your Author, was wrote, as a 
ſupplement to the ſormer. For prediction, 
which is one of the Stoical arguments for a 
Deity, is but juſt mentioned by Ba'bus : 
the author on! ny it for a ſeparate trea- 
tiſe. 
This dialogue i is between the two Cicero i. 
Quintus defends divination, as a Stoic: Mar- 
cus acts his own character, of an Academic, 
and reſutes the other's arguments. 


Quintus 


(25) 

Quintus divides divination into two ſorts t 
artificial and natural. Under artificial he 
places theſe fix kinds: Inſpecting the en- 
trails of beaſts: prodigies: thunder and 
lightning: augury: aſtrology: lots. Under 
the ſecond head he places dreams, and ora- 
cles. But what is all this to us now? I am 

ſuaded there is no Chriſtian, now in Eng- 
Ladofthe leaſt inſight in learning, who main- 
tains any one of theſe ſeveral ſorts of divina- 
tion, except aſtrology, which, IL own, is cried 
up by ſome of the common almanac ma- 
kers. But they profeſs themſelyes to be 
as great enemies to Popery, and as good 
friends to the government as your Author: 
So that I cannot ſee what reaſon he has 
to be angry with theſe men. Beſides, this 
argument has been already exhauſted, by 
the learned Bickerſtaff, when he turned 
Pariridge's predictions againſt himſelf. In- 
deed, Partridge attempted to prove him- 
ſelf ali ve, after Bickerſtaff's predictions had 
killed him: but Bicter ſtaſf's reply was un- 
apſwerable, and there that pee reſted; 
till your Author revived it. 

But your Author is a man of too moch 
8 to imagine, that we are all running 
mad aſter fortune tellers. This is not the 
ſuperſtition he would cure us of: and he 
tells us, plain enough what it is. The 
method he takes to cure us is, to aſlert, 
that religion was al all times the ſame, and 
00 1 E perfect. 
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(a6) 
perfect. By reading over theſe two books, 
at his 2 I find the fact to 
be quite otherwiſe in Tullys days, For all 
mankind were then, either . With 
groſs ſuperſtition, or inclining to Atheiſm. 
You "he haps tell me, that, be that 
as it will, — 4 Atithor has proved 
his point by pets werable arguments, dr 
from the being and àttribütes of God. 
ſhall therefore now conſider his arguments. 
But firſt I Would defite you to > remember 
whut Hudibras „ eee 


— nano 07: 


And I think it 4% Ale wle — by. 
For I may be able to judge of a fact, the” 
rem not logic nag” wo tſcover” falſe 
forii 

| tories gtandi 5 ion io bis 

That the religion eee wo, hn all. plates, 
und times, Ve true, aui ever h ſame. | 
argument to proye it is taken from the 

being and. attributes of God, which, in 

hort, is this: % 101 Ain 
Il there de u Being Luke beg 
knowledge, wiſdom, 
cannot be deceived himſelf, or willing. 
deceive hen, he has 1 true re- 
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Your Author cannot ſay 1 mm 
bim here. For, if I underſtand what 
writes, this is what runs thro' his — 
work, tho' diycrſjfied, in different parts, 
with a great plenty of words. Theſe are 
the 'weighty arguments, new to B. which 
ue him, 4500 gin was always * 


Abe this way of arguing be new to 
B. yet ſure it is not ſo to the learned 4 
fit be, it is, to me, * , againſt what 
has been proying. For, if no body diſ- 
coyered theſe arguments, before A, one 
might ſuſpect him to be the inventor of 
his old religion. If religion was always 
the ſame, the reaſons {or it ſhould be the 
lame too, and eſpecially for a religion, that 

is nothiag elſe but the reſult of reaſon. 

But let us now examine theſe new 

gaments. For, as they are new, who 
knows but that they may burſt in the 
proof, as other new engines of terror ſome- 
times do. I will own to yau, that A. him- 
ſelf directed me to make the proof, by re- 
commending Tully de Diuinat. where I met 
with the following atgument. I told you 


| before that Quintus takes the part of the 
Stoics, and Marcus of the Academics. Quin- | 
tus in defence of divination argnes thus. 
If there be a God, and if his providence 
directs all thinge, and takes care of hu. 
man 1 then, 9 r he muſt 


foretel 
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foretel ſuture events: but there is a God, 
c. Ergo. Again: 

If there be a God, and if be: 40s ide 
foretel future events, it muſt be for one 
of theſe reaſons. Either he does not love 
men: or he is ignorant of what will hap- | 
pen: or he thinks it not for the intereſt 
of men to know what is to come: or that 

_ It is beneath his Majeſty to foretel : or he 
really cannot ſoretel things to come. But 
God loves men: for he is a gracious God: 
nor can he be ignorant of what he has 
preordained: It is our intereſt to know | 
things to come: for it will put us on our 

guard : nor is prediction beneath the Ma- 

jeſty of God: for nothing is more excel- 

lent than beneficence: and God cannot 

but fore-know future events: therefore he \ 
does foretel things to come. 

This is the J7oics argument to prove di- 
vination : and give me leave to ask you, 
Whether you think it ſtrong enough, to 
bring mankind back, to ſearch for their 
fate in the entrails of a beaſt; or to direct 

their conduct from the flight of a bird, 
and to re-eſtabliſh all that heatheniſh ſu- 
perſtition, which has been long ſince ex- 
ploded, and forgot? 

Your *Author's argument, to prove his 
wnalterable religion, is nothing elſe but a 
tranſcript” of this. Pray compare them 
together. Put frac religion inſtead of divi- 
. nation, 


(29) 

nation, make a little allowance for the 
difference of expreſſion, between the con- 
ciſe dry ſtile of the Szoics, and the looſe 
flouriſh of a Free-thinker, and I fancy you 
will find it the very ſame argument, dif- 
ferently applied. £148" 106.9 | 
But what if it be, you will ſay. It is, 

for all that, a proof of an unalterable reli- 
gion. I grant it: which I hope will pleaſe 
you. And from thence we muſt both 
conclude, it you be as obliging to me, as I 


am to you, that fortune-telling, and your 


Author's unalterable religion ever were, are, 
and will be. But how do we get rid of 
ſuperſtition by this? For fortune-telling is 
upon as good a foot as this wnalterable reli- 
gion: And I make no doubt but your Au- 
thor will ſay, that fortune - telling is the 
groſſeſt ſuperſtition, except one, that ever 
perplexed mankind. | 2 
But, beſides fortune-telling which the 
Stoics have proved to my. hand, I will en- 
gage, as bad a diſputant as I am, by point- 
ing this argument to different objects, to 
prove twenty other odd things, as well as 
your Author has proved his religion: As, 
for example, that he is infallible: and the 
like. 'Aſzzl, you know, proved, that he 
ſhould never die. Theſe arguments, which, 
like Quacks falves, are good for ever 
thing, are really good for nothing. And, 
if they be oyer-loaded, and generally they 
1 2 
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(39) 
are tf by thoſe, whe uſe them unskil- 
fully, they recoil, and not only do no 
good, but much harm. 
Obſerve how Cicero anſwers his brother's 
invincible argument. Ye Stoics, ſays he, 
by this way of arguing, give the Epicy: 
rians an handle to geſt upon you, who, in 
truth, are more conſiſtent with themſel ves 
than the S/oics are. Far they ſay, God 
froubles not himſelf about us, and conſa- 
quently ſoretels nothing; whereas your 
God may govern the world, and not fore: 
tel. Why then do ye cramp yourſelves 
with thoſe arguments, which ye can never 
explain? When ye would ſhorten the dif 
pute ye argue thus. If there he a God, 
chere is divination. But it is more pro- 
bable that there is no divination, and that 
therefore there is no God. dee now how 
raſhly they go to work: dor, according 
to them, if there be no divination, there 
br be no God. | 
Let us bring this bome. Here is a 
amare [pompous argument, dreſſed up by 
your Author in its beſt colours, to prove 
that. the relgian of reaſan was always the 
fame. The and all the attributes 
of God are pawned as a proof of it: — 
by the management of the argument, we 
muſt, either part with God, and all his 
_ attributes, or allow an «nalterable religion. 
me what I have out — 
ews 


—_— 


( 32 ) 
ſhews that religion has not been always 
the fame. I make no doubt but your 
own reading has furniſhed you with Hike 
obſervations. But I need not go farther 
than this very book. For your Author 
; Is fo good as to farniſh thoſe, who want, 
with proofs enough of this ſort. I ſhall 
repeat but two, © * Superftition has ſpread 
& itfeH over the face of the whole earth, 
* and prevailed, more or leſs, at all times 
«© and places.” Inproof of which he quote 
this very book, De Divinut. And again: 
4 There never was a time, or place, where 
© fome external "revelation was not be- 
' | * leved, and its votaries equally confident, 
that theits was the true revelation.” “ 
This is your Author's method. With 
p one breath he 'preſſes very ar: 2 That 
F there be a God, Ke. there muſt be on 
wnvariehle Yeljgion: With che next he very 
Sravely tells us, that religion has ever been 
J vatying: and then leaves you to make the 
inference. ) 1 | . * pn 7 * 
But de wAl tell you, that his religion 
is nothing elſe but the reſült of reaſon, 
bhich he calls the religion of reaſon: that 
this religion is perfect, as coming from the 
Author of all perfection: and that 'the 
Variety of external revelations do no way 
| Qfproye the unalterableneſs of this religion. 
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(32) 
But what, if, upon examination, human 
reaſon ſhould not be found perſect? then the 
reſult of that reaſon cannot be perſect. And 
can any one, who has made any improvement 
of his own reaſon, impoſe ſo far on him- 
ſelf, as to think that human reaſon is per- 
fea ? Is his own . reaſon perfect? He, who 
thinks ſo, ſufficiently refutes himſelf: And, 

if your Author be, full of that conceit, 1 


need go no farther than himſelf to ſcek 


for an anſwer to all he ſays, under that head. 

Every man, who converſes with his own 
ſpecics, muſt obſerve an infinite. variety in 
mens. faculties. I once heard a. great man 
fay, that he thought, there were as many 
different capacities in human fouls, as there 
are moves in a cheſs board. Perhaps it is 
impoſſible to find two men exactly of the 
fame ſize of underſtanding. . For my part, 


. when I conſider, the diverſity of capacities 
in men, otherwiſe: of equal advantages, I 


cannot forbear thinking, that this diffe- 


tence lies in the ſoul, which is the ſeat 


of reaſon : and that, as the all - wiſe Crea- 
tor has adorned the viſible creation, with 
a wonderful variety of beings, in a regular 


 gradation, from the loweſt degree of vege · 


tative life, up to man; ſo he. has made a 
like gradation in human ſouls. For we 
ſee ſome men, that! are but juſt removed 
from brutes, and diſtinguiſhed from them, 


| Ty: by any thing, but ſhape ; whereas 


others 


© - 


(33) 

others ſhine like angels. Wherever the 
ſeat of this difference liesthe difference is ma- 
niſeſt, and owned by your Author. 
What muſt we ſay then of all theſe 
different faculties? Are they all equal? 1 
fancy your Author will hardly ſay that. 
If they be not, then, according to him, 
each of theſe men muſt have a different 
religion, in proportion to their different 
degrees of reaſon: and every one, of this 
infinite multitudes of religions, muſt be 
the ſame, and equally true, perſect, and un- 
capable of any alteration. _ 

There lies a fallacy in your Author's 
argument, drawn from the perfection of 
God, to the perfection of human rea- 

ſon. It does not neceſſarily follow, that 
becauſe there is a God of infinite perfec- 
tion, therefore the religion of reaſon is per- 
fect. The fallacy lies in ſuppoſing, that a 
voluntary efficient cauſe muſt always pro- 
duce the ſame neceſſary effect. If this be 
not clear enough, I will explain my mean- 
ing by this familiar example. | 
. Tompion, you know, was an ingenious 


clock-maker, and invented the eight day 


clock. Suppote the argument ran thus. 
Tompion makes eight day clocks, there- 
fore every clock, of Tompion's making, muſt 
be an eight day clock. | 


Here you may indulge your fancy, if 


you pleaſe, in CR, all the divi- 


ſions 
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(34) 

fions of your Author's argament, to prove 
that Tompion's clocks maſt be all eight 
day clocks: but you cannot avoid ſeeing, 
at the ſame time, the abſurdity of this 
way of arguing. Muſt Tompion, of neceſ- 
fity, make all his clocks to go juſt cight 
days, and no longer, becauſe he found out 
a method to make them go ſo long? 
Could he not ill make clocks, that wanted 
| winding up every day, which was the old 
faſhion? or could he not make a clock to 
go no longer than an hour-glaſs ? And, 
on the contrary, could he not, by the 
Tame rule, that he made one clock to go 
| a week, make another to go a month, 
and another a year? The only juſt infe- 
Tence you can make from Tompion's excel- 
lency in clock-work, even if he were per- 
fect in his way, is only this, that every 
piece, which came out of his hands, would 
go, as long as he intended it ſhould go, 
and no longer, whether that was a day, 
a week, or a year, 
Let us apply this ſimile to God. Sup- 
poſing God to be an agent entirely free, 
and allowing that he has given men fa- 
culties, by the uſe of which they can come 
to ſome knowledge of him, muſt it thence, | 
neceſſarily, follow, that he has given all 
men ſuch faculties, that they can all, by 
the bare uſe of thoſe faculties, without 
any other aſſiſtance, come to the fame 

knowledge 


(35) 
knowledge of God? or that God neither 
can, nor will manifeſt the knowledge of 
himſelf to man any other way? 

This muſt be his concluſion, if there Us 
any neceſſary connection between the 

fection of God, and the perfection of = 
man reaſon. A plant, or A brute, were 
they capable of arguing, might argue in 
the ſame manner, and prove themſelves 
endued with as perfect reaſon as your Au- 
thor : becauſe they, as well as himſelf, are 
the work of an all-perfe& Creator. The 
inference from the power to the will wa 
neyer allowed to be a Juſt inference. 
readily grant, that the Qmnjpotent can do 
every thing ; but, at the ſame time, I ut- 
terly deny, that he has made all Free- 
thinkers good logicians. 

Your Author makes uſe of another * 

argument, which I ſhall examine next, 
vi. That the religion of reaſon is perfect, 
becauſe it was before any traditional reli 

gion. 

This, if true, might FU ar 
plauſible. But I do igh a che be =o. 
bis aſſumption any other way, than by 
forcing 1 B. to own, 2 before any 
traditional religion commenced mankind. fo yr 4 
reli gion, which, as coming from the Author 

9: 4 perfection, muſt 5 @ wil of its dir 
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( 36) 


wine original be wholly perfect. I cannot 


be ſo complaiſant as to admit of all this; 
and therefore I call upon him to prove 
what he aſſerts. For, I think, I can make 
it appear, that religion of reaſon was not 
before any traditional religion. | 

And in proof of this I might urge an 
unexceptionable authority, even his learned 


elf againſt himſelf, who ſays: There never 


was 4 time or place, where ſome external 
religion was not believed. For if this be 
true; and it is his own aſſertion : then, of 
neceſſity, the religion of reaſon could not 
exiſt before traditional religion commenced, 
unleſs it had a being before there was ei- 
ther time or place. But I ſhall not inſiſt 


on this: the pages where theſe two paſ- 
ſages lie are at a great diſtance from one 


another. 


T0 avoid that confufion, which may 


ariſe, from uſing a variety of ſounds to 
expreſs the ſame idea, as your copious Au- 
thor does, it will be neceſſary to put you 
in mind that he makes theſe words, ex- 
ternal, traditional, inſtituted, revealed reli- 


gion, and revelation to ſignify the fame 


thing. 

Four Author ſays that the religion of 
reaſon was before any. revealed religion. 
I fay, that revealed religion was before the 


religion of reaſon, 


By 


: E394) 


| By which I do not mean, that 
gave man religion before he gave reaſon: 
for man muſt have the uſe of his rational 
faculties, before he can attend to any ſin- 
gle propoſition, by whomſoever revealed: 
but I ſay this; 

That God revealed his will to man, or, 
in other words, gave him a religion, be- 
fore man began to reaſon about it, or even 
to convince himſelf, by the uſe of * rea- 
ſon, that there was a God. 

Your Author tells us that * the mean- 
ing of words are perpetually changing: and 
in proof of it ſays : To give one remarkable 
inſtance of this nature : the primitive fathers 
did not believe a ſpirit to- be immaterial, but 
only a thinner ſort of body : and this "they 
did not only apply to the ſouls of men, and 
angels, bnt they thought that God himſelf 
was corporeal. By this he intends both to 
expoſe the fathers, and at the ſame time 
to ſhew that he himſelf has right notions 
of a Spirit, and that he holds God, and 
human ſouls, to be immaterial ſubſtances. 

I do not diſpute the notion, for I al- 
low it to be the groundwork of true reli- 
gion. But I defire to know of him how 
he came by it? Was it from reaſon, or 
revelation? If he ſays from reaſon, 28 1 
ſuppoſe he will: you may gueſs, from the 
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(38) 
doctrine of the Stoics, not to mention the 
Epicureans, how unlikely reaſon, left to it 
ſelf, ' was to diſcover it. But, whatever 
anſwer he may give to this queſtion, I hope 
to convince you, that this very doctrine, 
that God and human ſouls are immate- 
rial ſubſtances, — originally from 


revelation. 


I ſhall not offer any thing, in proof of 
what I aſſert, out of a book, of ſo little 
credit with your Author, as the Holy 
Scriptures. But I ſhall produce an autho- 
rity, Re he cannot except to, even that 
vey. * Tully, whom he recommends. 

Velleius, in order to eſtabliſh the Epicu- 
rean God, enumerates the ſeveral opinions 
of the ancients concerning the Deity, be- 
ginning with the earlieſt accounts he could 


meet with: and endeavours, as well as he 
can, to refute them: from whence I haye 


teiagtod theſe few paſlages. "1 
- Thales: the Milian, who firſt W ; 
aſter theſe matters, that is the nature of 


the Gods, faid, that water was the be- 


ginning of things, and that God was that 
mens, mind, or ſpirit, which. formed all 
ching, out of water. 

It ſeems the Grecians efdoenied: Thales 
to be the inventor of this notion. But it 


bears ſo near a reſemblance to the Moſaic 


| De Nat. Deor. 
Sed N account, 


| E 
account, that an unprejudiced perſon, igno- 
rant of Chronology, will be apt to think, 


that, either one borrowed this notion ſtom 


the other, or that both drew it from the ſame 
common original. Thales * was a Phenician, 
by birth, or, at leaſt, by extraction. He 
Houriſhed Olympiad 41. about 870 years 
after the law was delivered by Moſes. 
That I tranſlate the word mens proper- 
ly into Spirit, and that by it was then 
underſtood an immaterial ſubſtance, is evi- 
dent from Yellejus's remark upon the word. 
Si dii poſſunt eſſe ſine ſenſu, mentem + cur 
anue adjunxit, ſi ipſa mens conſtare poteſt 
vacans corpore? And again, ſpeaking of 
the opinion of Anaxagoras, who held that 
all things were made by an infinite mind, 
he ſays : Aperta, ſimplexque mens, nulla re 
adjuncta, que ſentire poſſit, fugere intelligen- 
tiæ noſtre vim, & notionem videtur. Tho' 
a ſenſual Epicurean could not form to him- 
felf a notion of a pure, and ſimple being, 
without a body, which is the very defini- 
tion of a ſpirit; yet he is a very good evi- 
dence, that it was believed in former 
times. F 5 
P)ythagoras, he ſays, held God to be a 
ſoul, ſtretched out, and penetrating thro” 
all nature. To which Velleius anſwer 
„Diogenes Laert. Helvic. Chro. 
'+ In my edition I read & mene but that being contrary 
* ſenſe of the Author, I venture to change it into men+ 
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(49) 

thus: Quomodo porro Deus eſſe, ſinhil eſſet 
niſi animus, aut infixus, aut infuſus eſſet in 
mundo? If God be nothing but a Spirit, how 


can he be either infuſed thro' the world or 


fixed in any part of it? This is a proper 
anſwer for an Epicurean, who admitted no- 
thing beſides body “; But it is at the ſame 


time a full conceſſion that Pythagoras be- 


lieved God to be an immaterial ſubſtance. 
To mention but one evidence more to 
this point : Velleius admits, that Plato held 
God to be . tho' he thinks an un- 
bodied God to be unintelligible: and aſ- 
ſigns a reaſon for it worthy an Epicurean, 
"Viz. That a God, without a body, muſt, 
of neceſſity, want ſenſe, want prudence, 
want pleaſure. 
I have collected theſe paſſages, only to 
ſhew, that the idea, which the ancients 
fixed to the word mens, was that of an im- 
material ſubſtance. 

Here I would obſerve, that the doctrine of 
Thales was plain, and in a few words, 


agreeable to the Holy Scriptures: but 


that the ſucceeding philoſophers, who a- 


greed with him, in affirming God to be a 


ſpirit, added to that belief, other doctrines 

inconſiſtent with it. 

Il Will give you one inſtance of this, in 

. Velleins's remarks upon Plato: to Far of 
.. thoſe inconſiſtencies would, ſays he, take 


N i51 enue, Laert. in vita Epic. 
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(41) | 

up much Time. For in his Timæus he 
ſays, that the father of this world could 
not be named: and in his book of laws 
he thinks, that we ought not to en» 
quire what God is: and yet he tells us, in 
both thoſe books, that the world was God, 
and heaven, and the ſtars, and earth, and 
ſouls, and thoſe we received from our an- 
ceſtors, Which things, as he obſerves, are, 
not only falſe, in themſelves, but very re- 
pugnant to each other. _ 

The old Academy, and the Peripatetics, 
held much the ſame opinion with Pla- 
to. For, as Cicero obſerves *, they faid, 
there was an eternal, and moſt perſect 


mind, or ſpirit, which they called the ſoul 


of the world, and God: and yet, as Yelleius 
remarks, Ariſtotle makes much, confuſion, 
in his third book of Philoſophy. For 
ſometimes he affigns all diyinity to the 
mind: ſometimes he ſays the world itſelf. 
is God, and ſometimes the heat of heaven; 


not conſidering that heaven is part of that 


world, which in another place he had made 


to be God. 


Thus the traditional doctrine, that God 


was a pure ſpirit, an immaterial ſubſtance, 


remained among the Greeks, tho much 
incumber'd fince the days of Thales. But 
when Zeno by the dint of argument proved, 
+ that nothing but a body could act, of 
| | 3 r 
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(42) 

be acted upon, the notion of God's be- 
ing a ſpirit quite vaniſhed, and, in his 
ſtead, they introduced a groſs Deity, evi- 
dent to the ſenſes, as I haye already ob- 
lerved. TY 

What helped to bring the divinity of the 
Stoics into contempt, and to make, what 


was bad in itſelf, much worſe, was the 


new Academy begun by Arce{dlas, who 
bantred Zeno. And the followers of Arce- 


filas, particularly Carneades, ſufficiently ex- 


poling the abſurd notions of the Stoics, as 
you may ſee, in Cotta's anſwer to Balbus 
this effectually opened a way for the im- 
pious fancies of eee | whoſe doctrine, 
both in divinity, and morality, were but 


too agreeable to the corrupt inclinations of 


men, 
Admitting then this to be fact, and I 
produce his own author in confirmation of 
it; I would deſire your author to ſolve this 
phenomenon in divinity, on his own prin- 
ciples: and it is well worth his while to 
attempt it. For it will ſtrongly confirm 
his hypotheſis, if he can make it plainly 


appear, how reaſon could at firſt trace out, 


that God is a ſpirit, and aſterwards quite 
deſtroy that notion, and yet be conſiſtent 
with itſelf, and ſtill be unvariably the 
ſame. In the mean time my way of ac- 
counting ſor it is thus. | 


That 


( 43) 
That God, from the creation of the 
world, or in the beginning, did ſhew to 
our firſt parents that, which may be known 
of him, or as much as it was convenient for 
man to know, even his eternal power, in 
creating the world, and his Godhead, or 
divine ſpiritual nature: that this belief con- 
tinued long uncorrupt, till men became 
ſo vain, as to mingle their own imaginas 
tions with this divine Truth: that particu- 
larly the Hroics, profeſſing themſelves wile, 
and relying too much on the ſtrength of 
their own reaſon, changed the truth of 
God, or the true notion of the Deity, and 
worſhipped the creature rather than the 
Creator: the effect of which was, that the 
Epicureans changed the glory of the incor- 
ruptible God inro an image made like to 


corruptible man, and then gave them- 


ſelves up to all manner of licentiouſneſs. 


The deſign of the Goſpel is to re&ify 


theſe groſs errors. And in this fenſe 1 
take Chriſtianity to be as old as the creation : 
becauſe it revives that doctrine, which was 
taught men in the beginning. 
I am of the ſame opinion with regard 
to the belief of the ſoul's immortality, the 
other pillar of true religion. And I hope 


to convince you, that this doctrine alſo pro- 


ceeded originally from / revelation, and 
was handed down by tradition. And in 
proof of this I ſhall confine my ſelf, almoſt 
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6440 
wholly, to the ſame Cicero, and chieuy to 
Tuſc q.1. 1. 
1 am aware, that your author will give 
me a ſhort anſwer, to all that I can col- 
lect from thence, by telling me, that Ci- 


tero had not the leaſt notion of ſuch a reve- 


lation: which I readily grant. But pleaſe 
to conſider, that, whoſever confirms a 
truth, without knowing he does ſo, is 
therefore a better evidence, becauſe im- 


partial. Your Author can have no room 


to ſay, © That Cicero was bound, for the 
78 fake of his maintenance, to maintain this 
« doctrine, that maintained him.” This 
Jingle can haye no place here. And if 
there be any thing in his diſtinction be- 
tween Cicero as prieſt, and philoſopher: 
and if his aſſertion be right, Ne tho? the 
prieſt thought fir to diſſemble; yet the 
philoſopher not only knew, but ſpoke the 
truth, he muſt admit, that 'what Cicero 
ſays, under this head, is true: ſor he pro- 
feſſes to write this piece meerly as a philo- 
ſopher, to entertain himſelf in his retire- 
ment, aſter the ruin of that great repub- 
lic, in which he once had made the greateſt 
figure. It was to divert himſelf under that 


common, and heavy calamity, that he 


collected the opinions of the Grecian phi- 
loſophers. What he ſays here is no more 
than a tranſcript NN” them: and I will 
allow, that they knew as little of revela- 


tion as Cicero, This 


{ 


| 


( 45 ) 


This piece is written on the contempt 
of death, by way of dialogue, between 
Cicero, and one who thought that death 
was ſomething evil. When he had ſuffi- 
ciently bantered his opponent, on the ah- 
ſurdity of the expreſſion, and had brought 
him to wiſh, that, when the ſoul departed 
from the body, it did not periſh, but re- 
turn to heaven, as to its proper habitation, 
he begins thus. 1 

Auftoribus quidem ad iſtam ſententiam, 
quam vis obtineri, uti optimis poſſumus, 
in omnibus cauſis & debet & ſolet valere plu- 
rimum : & primum quidem omni antiquitate, 
que, quo proprius aberat ab oriu & diuina 
progenie, hoc melius ea, fortaſſe, que erant 
ver a, cernebat. of 
This is his firſt argument, which, you 
Tee, is taken from authority. He is ſo 
well pleaſed with this ſort of proof, that 
he purſues it, as far as his books could fur- 
niſh him with facts. I ſhall abridge what 
he ſays, lay it before you in one View, 
and then conſider it. He goes on thus: 
_ Hencethole. antients, whom Eunius calls 
Caſci, were firmly perſuaded, that there 
was ſenſe in death, and that man did not 

riſh wholly, by the departure of life. 

hen he goes on to the pontifical laws, and 
to the ceremonies of ſepulture, I 
ſays he, men of the greateſt parts wo 
not have either obſeryed themſelves, * 
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ſo much care, or puniſhed the violators of 
them, with ſo much ſeverity, if there had 
not been ſettled in their minds an opinion, 
that death was not a total deſtruction, but 


only a change of life, and an introducer 
'of good men into heaven. Hence, as he 


goes on, Romulus, Hercules, & c. came to 
be Deified, and heaven almoſt filled with 
r myth 

When he comes to the latter ages, whoſe 


-hiſtory was better known, he tells us, that 


Pherecydes Syrus firſt ſaid, that human 
ſouls were immortal, quod litteris exſtet, the 
firſt whom the Grecian authors gave any 
account of. He was cotemporary with 
Thales. I give you the next Paragraph in 


his own. words. 


Huanc opiniouem diſcipulus ejus Pythagoras 


maxime confirmavit : qui, cum, ſuperbo reg- 


nante, in Ialiam veniſſet, tenuit magnam il- 


lam Greciam, cum honore, & diſciplma, tum 
etiam auctoritate. I defire you to take 
notice of this laſt word autforitate : What 
the meaning of it is, Cicero himſelf explains, 
in his preface to de Nat. Deor. Quin etiam 
obeft. plerumgz #is, qui diſcere volum, Aucto- 
ritas eorum, qui ſe docere profitentur + defi- 
nunt enim ſuum judicium adhibere : id habent 


Tatum, quod ab to, quem probant, j ndica- 


tum vident. Nec vero probare ſoleo id, quod 
de Pythagoricis accepimus, quos ferunt, fi 


quid affirmarent in diſputando, cum ex tis que- 


reretur, 
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reretur, quare ita eſſet? 1 ſolitos: 
Ipſe dixit, ipſe autem erat Pythagoras. I 
produce this only to ſhew what Cicero 
meant by Auctoritate, in the forecited paſ- 
ſage. I confeſs that Cicero gives his opi- 
nion here, as an Academic, againſt all 
Authority: but at the ſame time he tells 
us plainly, that the Pythagoreans looked 
upon. ipſe dixit, their maſter's word, to be 
the ſtrongeſt proof. This was the Autho- 
rity by which Pythagoras propagated his 
Doctrine in Italy. What he had learnt in 
the Eaſt he taught his Diſciples: and they, 
in like manner, communicated it to others, 
as they had received it from him. | 
C.cero ſays, that Plato went into Italy, 
on purpoſe to become acquainted with the 
Pythagoreans: that he converſed there with 
Archytas, Timeus, and many others, from 
whom he learnt all the doctrines of Pytha- 
goras, particularly that of the ſoul's im- 
mortality: and that he was the firſt, who 
gave his reaſons for it. Thus it was that 
Plato learat his, almoſt, divine truths, as 
Dr. Clark calls them. NT” 
Plato's vaſt fund of learning furniſhed 
ſtock enough for others to ſet up. They, 
who ſucceeded him, began to form ſyſtems 
of Philoſophy, and, by degrees, to argue 
themſelves into a disbelief of what they 
had learnt from Plato, only becauſe they 
could not, ſays Cicero, comprehend an un- 
Ws bodied 
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| bodied ſoul, qualis it animus vacuus cor- 
pore. 


Give me leave now to confer Cicero's 


argument drawn from authority, which 


uſes to carry, as he ſays, the greateſt weight 
with it, and that Jaſtly to, in all manner 


& caries: 


This is his firſt argument, and therefore 
one he thought yery well of, elſe he had 
not placed it here. For Cicero muſt be al- 


| lowed to have known how to range his 


arguments to the beſt adyantage: and it 


was ever a rule with him to begin with 
ſuch, as would engage the attention of his 


hearers. 

But pray obſerve the fende he gives, 
why antiquity carries with it the greateſt 
authority, viz. becauſe the leſs removed 
men were from the beginning, and from 


the divine progeny, the better — * could 


rceive what was true. 

Now this reaſon muſt, as I Leneetee, be 
founded on one of theſe two ſuppoſitions : 
either that men had at firſt a clearer dil- 


cernment of things, than they had in lat- 


ter ages ; or that God, at the beginning, 
made'this revelation to man. 

But the — next ſection plainly ſhe ws, 
that Cicero had not the leaſt imagination, 
that men were more knowing at firſt, than 
they were aſterwards. For, by way of 
eee how the Antients came = 


" T9. 
this opinion of the ſoul's immortality, he 
ſays. Sed qui nondum ea, que multis poſt 
annis trattari cepiſſent, phyſica didiciſſent, 
tantum ſibi perſuaſerant, quantum, natura 
admonente, cognoverant : rationes et cauſas 
rerum non tenebant. Here Cicero repreſents 
the firſt ages as rude and ignorant : he tells 
us, that they had not, as yet, attained to 
the knowledge of the cauſes and reaſons of 
things: and that, therefore, they could 
not poſſibly come at this opinion, by the 


help of what was not found out till many 
ages aſter. This by the way is a flat con- 


tradition to your Author's grand aſſertion. 
Cicero is poſitive, that men had this belief 
long before they began to reaſon about it. 


And therefore his aſeribing the greateſt - 
Authority in this caſe to the earlieſt ages 


can really be founded on this only, that 
God revealed this truth to the firſt Man, 
And, upon this ſuppoſition, you may eaſily 
conceive, that, the nearer men were to the 
divine progeny, or the firſt man, the more 
likely they were to retain the Tradition 
. e EST OY 
I am aware of an Objection, your Au- 
thor may make to the laſt cited paragraph, 
which is, that Cicero aſcribes this belief? of 


the antients to the admonition of nature. 


Whatever Cicero means by it, I deſire 
you to take 7 that he intends ſome- 
thing, diſtinct from a knowledge of the 


% 
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it. And therefore it cannot ſerve your Au- 
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In both paſſages the aſſettion is the ſumie,; 
viz. That the belief of a God Was beſöre 
alf inftitution and learning: and the ptoof 
thereof is unatiſwerable ; becatiſt the mot 
barbarons* nations have this belief. B 
how came men by. it? for this is what 
am now etiqhiring, after. In tlie firſt cita- 
tion it is ſ4id'; Thete is tio nation io wild, 
whole minds were not Hand with the 
belief of Got; in the next "ris ſaid, that 
nature herſèlf trad impreffed the n6tioni on 
the minds of men. 'T heſe expreſſions are 
borrowed from the dier and eng taver: anc 
| made uſe of ro, ſignity fone Bols le ſo 
| faſtned in mens minds, by nature, as riot 
to be worn out. | 
This thetr is the way, that Cicero ſup⸗ 
pofes the antients Une” by the knowledge 
of the ſoul's immortality, when he lays 
| they had it, by the admonition' of nature: . 11 
this is ſometimes called innate ideas. 3 11 
But, whether there be ſuch ideas . ! 
t, which I hall not now diſpute, y et ic [: 
is mranifeſt, that the beti ef of the at's 
immortality could not be ſuch an idelible | 
ſtain or impreſſibn of nature, becaule we” Til 
| 


| Know i it Was Wort out.” | 
Phe Gretian Philoſdphers, from” w boin' 
Ciiihs borrowed all this, could not avoid 
obſtrvifig, that the belier of the ſoul's im- 
mortality had ſpread itſelf over the whole 
Human race, Eyen before the dauning of 
I H 2 * 
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philoſophy. And, being at a loſs to account 
for it, on principles they knew, they 
aſeribed it to nature, as to ſome occult 
quality: that they might not ſeem to be 
ignorant of, what they: really knew no- 
thing of. 
This ſolution of theirs puts me in mind 
of their aſtronomy. They had obſerved 
the various motions of the ſtars; as that 
ſome of them were fixed, or ſeemed to 
moye together; and that others were wan- 
derers, as having diſtinct and irregular mo- 
tions: and their obſervations were ſo juſt, 
that they had calculated their motions, 
with ſufficient exactneſs. But, having loſt 
the ſyſtem that Pythagoras taught *, *, and, 
taking the earth to be the center of motion, 
they gave a very clumſy ſolution of theſe 
appearances: which made Alphonſo, king of 
Caſtile, lay, as it is reported, E75 if he had 
been to adviſe the Creator, the world had 
been made in a better manner. The ex- 
preſſion is too ſhocking to admit an excuſe. 
And yet there lies a truth at the bottom of 
it, which thoſe, who declaimed loudeſt | 
againſt it, knew nothing of. _ 

The Caſe was this. The royal Aſtrono- 
mer had ſtudied the Pholemaic. Syſtem, 
which was conyeyed by the Arabs into 
Europe, as they had received it from ſheſe 
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very Greek Philoſophers. His good ſenſe 


perceiyed that their ſolution was wrong, 


tho? he was at a loſs how to give a better. 
But had that Caſtilian monarch lived ſince 
the revival, and confirmation of the old 
Pythagorean Syſtem, his complaints had 
been turned into raptures. For now he would 
have ſeen all that, which gave him of- 
fence, explained in an eaſy and natural way. 

And I make no doubt but that you, 
and all, who are deſirous of finding out 
truth, will be pleaſed with the like plain 
ſolution of that univerſal belief, of the 
ſoul's immortality, which the Grecian Phi- 
loſophers endeayoured, in vain, to account 


for, by aſcribing it to a tincture or impreſ- 


ſion of nature. 

The fact ſtands thus. That men be- 
lie ved the ſoul's immortality, before they 
began to reaſon about it: that all men 
believed it, even the moſt barbarous: that, 
tho' all agreed in the general. belief, yet, 
when they came to give a deſcription of 
the ſtate of immortality, their ſeveral de-. 
| ſcriptions appeared to be, not only different, 
but ſome of them to be inconſiſtent with 
one another: and, that, after philoſophy 
had taught men to reaſon upon the Cauſes 
of things, many were of opinion, that the 
ſoul periſhed with the body. 1 

The Greek Philoſophers explained this. 
belee, by ſayin 85 It was an impreſſion of 

nature, 
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nature. Nature is an ambiguous word: 
ſometimes they take it for the xauſe; 
ſometimes for the effect: but they ſtill ſup- 
d it to be ſomething neceffiry, which 
ever way they underftood it. Arid we find 
human nature, call it either cauſe or effect, 
to be the fame now, that it was in the da : 
of Pythogoras; the fame in America, as iii 
Greece. All men have the ſame deſires, 
and — bare the fame reaſon, or rule of 
ö the ſame in kind, tho' not in 
| See; "the rule is the ſame, tho? all are 

not equally ready to apply it. 

Barr the belief of the ſoul's immortality 
is not the ſame in all ages and nations: 
and therefore it eannot be an impreſſion of 
nature. If your Author ſhould tell me, 
that mens reaſoning vary, as much as their 
belief : yet, I hope, he will not affirm, that 
mankind ever reaſoned: themſelves out of 
all reaſon. 

But I am not immediately engaged with' 
your Author at preſent. Tam now only 
obſerving; that whatever is natural to us, 

whether reaſon or appetite, is ſtill the fame, 

in all ages and nat ions: but that the belief 
of the fouÞ's- immortality is different, in 
different places and times; and hus been 
even quite obſiterated* in ſome; and there- 
fore it cannot be'atcounted for on n natural 
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But there is an eaſy ſolution of all theſe 
various appearances, by ſup ing, that 
God revealed this truth to the firſt man, 
who communicated it to his children, "and 
ſo to poſterity. 

Now, upon this ſuppolition, the belief 
of the ſoul's immortality is not natural, nor 

cqntrary to nature, but ſomething above 
nature. Perhaps bare human reaſon could 
never bare diſcovered it: but now it is 
revealed, it appears fo agtecable to human 
nature, that every rational ereatute muſt 
he pleaſed with the thoughts, that he is made 
to live far ever: unleſs a eonſciouſneſs of 
guilt makes him dread — was 
and Miſezy. Ee fore 
„ire mo leave to compare. this — 
tion to the generous benefaction of a Lord 
to his. Vaſſal, by means whereof the Vaſ- 
Kl enjoys langer privileges, than the na - 
ture of his tenure could demand. And, 
— often happens in ſuch caſes, that the 
gift is preſesyed;; tho the reaſon, and: man- 
ner of the donation be loſk;., and that na 
other proof. remains, but that of preſenip- 
tion; ſo it fared here. The original reyes 
ion was turned into tradition, and be- 
. moerly * the cba of the 56» 
Malo! WI UV 2143S 
Fhis Gappoſition.. will, <alje all. | thoſe 
appearance, which the; impreſſion of na- 
ture e do. Lou will now he; 
3007 plainly 
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plainly how men came by this belief, be- 
fore they began to reaſon about it: how it 
came to be varied in different nations: and 
why ſome men reaſoned CRE en- 
tirely out of it. 

For, as it proceeded frolw verelhitan, 
men may well be ſuppoſed to have be⸗ 
lieved it, long before they knew how to 
convince themſelves by argument, that the 
foul is immortal. I look upon revelation 
to be like a guide to travellers, in the 
dark, in a ſtrange country. Tis barely 
poſſible, that one of a thouſand; in ſuch a 
daſe, might have groped out the way, tho 
with much difficulty; but a guide ſaves 
all this trouble, and conducts thoſe in the 
right way, WhO otherwiſe nevereould have 
found it. O Hüllen dn: 01 nn 

Nor will you wonder] thar/diferent hg 
tions came to give different "deſcriptions of 
# future ſtate,” when you conſider, that the 
revelation. was turned into tradition, and 
that men diſperſed themſelves over the 
face of the Whole earth without letters, 
and without commerce with each other. | 
We have à like inſtance” in Hngu: | 
where the difference ſhall be ſo great, . 
one man ſhall not underſtand what the 
other ſays, and yet an Etymologiſt can 
trace both latiguages up to the ſame com- 
mon mother tongue. Letters are the beſt 
U facts; as well as words. For; 

without 
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without them, all is conveyed by the ear, 
and truſted to the memory. When you 
reflect on the manner of handing down 
this truth, of the ſoul's immortality, you 
will be ſo far from being offended at its 
variation: that you will rather wonder, 
why the leaſt remembrance of it was left 
among illiterate nations. It muſt needs be 
ſomething, which they took to be of the 
utmoſt concern, that could fix itſelf in the 
treacherous memories of thoſe, who were 
not able to give the leaſt account of their 
own: hiſtory a few ages back. 

And as this belief was handed a0 00 
meh on the credit of the relator, you 
will not be ſurprized to hear, that when 
the Erecian wits came to form ſyſtems of 
philoſophy, they took themſelves to be 
too wiſe to regard authority: and that, as 
they reaſon'd on falſe principles, they came 
to lay aſide that belief, which had, till 
ta made its way from the creation. 4 

Thus you ſee, that this hypotheſis, of a 
revelation made to the firſt man, and thence 
handed down to poſterity, gives an eaſy 
ſolution of thoſe facts, which Cicero, and 
the Grecian philoſophers could not account 
for: and therefore they are unexception- 
able evidence: becauſe they allow of thoſe 


facts which cannot be explained on any 


other. 
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I have here a large field, opening it ſelf 
before me, which I have but Juſt entered, 
and where a curious antiquary will find an 
agreeable entertainment, in collecting thoſe 

everal remains, that lie {ſcattered about it. 

ad man continued in his original inno- 
cence, there would have been no need of 
this ſort oſ enquiry now. It is like ſearch- 
ing into the rubbiſh of a ſtately pile, that 
fell many ages ſince, and whole very ruins 
are almoſt pe iſhed, When a man, who 
has ſome hiſtory of the- place, and notion 
of the archite&ure, comes to view it, he 
will, at firſt, ' meet with the diſcourage- 
ment, to ſee the clowns plowing, where 
that once ſuperb building ſtood, and de- 
ſpiſing the fruſts that lie in their way; and 
to be derided by thoſe ruſties, for admiring, 
what they take to be of no worth. But 
when he comes to compare the feveral dif- 
perſed fragments with one another, to ex- 
plain the nature of that edifice, in which 
they had ſtood, and to ſhew of what excel- 
lent ſeryice they ftill are, if properly made 
uſe of: their deriſion will be juſtly turned 
upon themſelves, for having fo long neg- 
lected things of 10 great value. This is 
an undettaking to which I muſt own my 
ſelf far unequal. But if a great genius. 
will be at the pains to gather together all 
theſe broken pieces, and to place them in 
à proper light, I am - AT that he 
N will 
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will be an inftrument of Providence, to 
bring men back from their infidelity, and 


to reclaim a diſſolute world. 


Your Author, to frighten men from ſuch 
an enquiry, tells us, * That they, who, to 
magnify revelation, weaken the force of the 


religion of reaſon and nature, ſtrike at all 


religion. 

If his arguments were as ſtrong as bis aſ- 
ſertions, there would be no reſiſting them. 
The firſt is this. pate ver is true by rea- 


ſon, can never be falſe by revelation. The 


next is that inverted. To ſuppoſe any thi 
can be true by revelation, which is falſe by 
reaſon, is not to ſupport that thing, but to 
undermine revelation. 

Let us compare theſe arguments with 
what now lies before us. That the Soul 
is immortal is a propoſition, which your 
Author proſeſſes at preſent to believe. 
Now it is evident, from what I have tran- 
{ſcribed out of Cicero, firſt, That there was 
a time, when men believed this propoſi- 
tion, without troubling themſelves to rea- 


ſon about it : then it was true by revelati- 


on, but neither true nor falſe 'by reaſon. 
In the next place it appears that Plato, 
who received” this truth by tradition, was 


ſo well pleaſed with it, that he would not 


be contented with a bare belief of it, as 


C. n i 
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thoſe before him were: but he ſet himfelf 
to prove it by reaſon: in which he was ſo 
much in earneſt, and produced fo many 
arguments, that he ſeemed to Cicero + to be 
deſirous to convince others, and that he 
undoubtedly convinced himſelf, that the 
ſoul was immortal: here the ſame propo- 
fition was true both ) revelation and by rea- 
ſon. Laſt of all, the Stoics found out by 
reaſon, as they thought, that there was no 
immaterial ſubſtance, and, conſequently, 
that human ſouls were mortal, in which 
they were followed by Epicurus, and all 
his numerous tribe: here this propoſition 
was, in their opinion, Falſe by reaſon, tho 
at the ſame time it was true by revelation. 

And I will make one inference more 
from hence, viz. that the ſame thing may 
be true and falſe by reaſon. For, when 
Plato argued about the ſoul's immortality, 
it ſeemed very reaſonable to him, that it 
was immortal; and when Zeno formed his 
ſyſtem, it appeared as reaſonable to him, 
that the ſoul was mortal. But muſt the 
ſtate of the foul depend an theſe men's rea- 
ſonings? or muſt it not be ever the ſame 
however they reaſoned about it? If reaſon 
was always perfect, as your Author would 
perſuade us, it could never vary: and that, 
which appeared once to be true, muſt al- 
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ways appear ſo. This propoſition, that 
the ſoul is immortal, muſt be ever either 
true or falſe. If it was true before the 
Stoic philoſophy began, it was not falſe 
afterwards; and if it was falſe, when Sot- 
ciſm flouriſhed, it could not be true before. 
When reaſon is thus againſt reaſon, it is 
impoſſible for both ſides to be true: and if 
ſo, how can the religion of reaſon be per- 
fe? 

Or how can it be ſuch a ſtandard of per- 
ſection, that * if any inſtituted religion va- 
ries from it in any particular, nay in the mi- 
nuteſt circumſtance, that alone is an argument, 
which makes all things elſe that can be ſaid 
for its ſupport four ine ſfectual? For, if 
there be any truth in inſtituted religion, 
it muſt ſeem to vary from the re/igion of 
reaſon : becauſe that is ever varying from 
itſelf: As an immoveable object will ſeem 
to change its ſituation to a ſpectator al- 
ways in mot ion. But I ſhall preſs this no 
farther, for your Author tells us, that by 
his perfect, invariable ꝙ religion of reaſon, he 
does not mean, that al ſhould have equal 
knowledge, but that all ſhould have 0 
for the circumſl ances they are in. 

But how conſiſtent is this with his grand 
argument, pretending to prove, from the 


pie: of God, that the religion of rea- 


1 en. 
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fon is abſolutely perſect? are there degrees 
of perfection? and are all thoſe degrees 
equally perfe&? | 
Your learned Author would take it 

very much amiſs of me, if I ſo much as 
ſuſpected, that he took the pains to write 
this elaborate treatiſe, meerly to convince 
Chriſtians, that all men are accountable 
according to their knowledge. He is not 
ſuch a ſtranger to the book, he ſo much 
deſpiſes, as not to know we find that truth 
there, is without much ſearch or ſtudy. 
We are told, Lyke xii. 48.— Unto whom- 
ſover much is given, of him ſoall much be 
required. 

| This is not one of thoſe things, that are 
delivered in an hyperbolical manner : it is as 
plam, and ſimple as one of the Maxims of 
Conſutius. We all knew this, and be- 
lieved to be true, before your Author's 
book was publiſhed. We believe that all 
reaſonable creatures are - accountable to 
God: and we believe alſo that his infinite 
Jaſtice expects no more from them, than 
in proportion to the knowledge he has 
given them. If this be the eternal leu he 
talks of, we readily grant'it: and he 
might have ſpared himſelf the trouble he 
has taken to convince us of it. He very 
well knew that we allowed all this, and 
therefore this cannot be the doctrine he is 
ſo deſirous to propagate. 

| Were 
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Were ſtrangers to what paſſed in the 
ages before them, which are the greater 
part of mankind, to form their judgment 
from your Author's book, and ſure he 
hopes they will, elſe he had never wrote 
it: when they ſee him labouring to prove 
an uniyerſal religion, which has ſubſiſted 
from the creation: when they find him 
aſſuring them, with the utmoſt earneſtneſs, 
that if there be a God, and if that God be 
good, there muſt be ſuch a religion : when 
they obſerve under how much concern he 
is, that all men ſhould be thought to have 


been without this religion, for four thouſand - 


years together: when they ſce how angry 
he is with - Chriſtianity, for ' pretending to 
teach, what all. wake Pap knew before: 
can they think that he meant no more bi 
all this, than only to tell them, That 
every man 3 be Jadged dine to 
his Knowledge? 

The man, atho knows how to touch the 
r ſo well as your Author does, 
would never have put himſelf to the ex- 
pence of ſo much art and toil, to raiſe 
mens expectations to ſo great an height, 
only to tend to a r thep never 
doubted o. 

His apparent intention was to give: them 
a very different idea. The vulgar notion 
you know of religion is, that it is the di- 
* command, publickly taught and be- 

lie ved. 
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lieved. Now when they hear the wunde, 
religion, eternal, unchangeable, continually 
rung in their ears, they will be apt to be- 
lieve, becauſe they cannot contradict it, 
that your Author's perfect religion of reaſon 
has been openly profeſſed, without any 
variation, in all ages, and nations, from 
the creation down to Chriſtianity. And 
indeed, if this were true, your Author's 
argument would be really ſtrong. For 
where a perfect religion is already taught, 
and believed univerſally, there can be no 
need of a new religion. | 
1 have a better opinion of: Fotir: Au- 
thor's judgment, than to think, he can im- 
poſe upon himſelf, or hope to impoſe upon 


others, with ſuch arguments. As he mut 


needs ſee the fallacy himſelf, ſo his good 
fenſe will teach him, that others may ſee 


it too. They, indeed, whom the glare of 


his argument can dazzle, are ſo far gained, as 
to become Anti- chriſtians, which is no mall 


conqueſt. But his maſter- piece lies in — 


ing ſo cloſe a connection between the 
being of a God, and this unalterable re- 
ligion, that they muſt both ſtand or fall 


together. He argues thus: if there be 2 


God, he has given men a perfect invari- 
able religion: and at the ſame time he 


confeſſes, that * has ure _ 3 
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Hle tells you it is not prudent to ſpeak 
out. For my part I think he has ſpoken 
out plainly, and boldly enough, in every 
-point, but this: and here he has, with the 
utmoſt art, thrown over his ſecret thoughts 
ſo fine a vail, that you; may eaſily ſee 
Ns” hy . 

Et fugit ad ſalices & ſe cupit ante videri. 

. I own to you, I can ſee no other aim 
he could have, in ſending this book into 
the world, than to make proſelytes to 
Atheiſm. 

Where is it he has ſhe wn his prudent con- 
cealment, except in this very point? He has 
plainly attacked Chriſtianity, without the 
leaſt ceremony. The very title of his 
book is a maniſeſt ſheer. His theſis is, 
that Chriſtianity is as old as the Creation : 
his argument to prove it is this: I Chri- 
ſtianity be the only true religion, then it is as 
old as the Creation. But how does heprove 
Chriſtianity to be a true religion? only by 
making it appear in the moſt odious, and 
ridiculous manner, he poſſibly can, to the 
vulgar libertine. I am ſure you will not 
inſiſt on my tranſcribing any of thoſe paſ- 
ſages: that I may not be a means of pub- 
liſhing his blaſphemy farther, which muſt 
needs be ſhocking even to the ears of a 
Deiſt of any modeſty. 

And yet your Author is ſo well pleaſed 
with his performance, that he cannot for- 
"KIT. W K bear 
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bear bragging of it, Have not J, ſays he, 
Fhewn ſome re ſalution, in 29 10 attack the 


darling a ae and follies of falſe Cbriſti- 
Aus? He is ſo far from thinking it not ſafe 
to expole the Scriptures, that he ſcarce uſes 
A ſoſtening expreſſion. But, in advancing 
his beloved notion, he thought it not ſafe 
to ſpeak out. As he has ſhewn his reſo- 
lution, in daring to attack Chriſtianity ; ſo 
he has ſhewn his prudence, in laying his 
venem in ſuch a concealed manner, as to 
6a others, without endangering him- 
c 
This outrage on thoſe facred Oracles, 
which, conſeſſedly, give the ſtrongeſt dif- 
cauntenance to vice, and encouragement 
to virtue, by laying before us the greateſt 
puniſhments, and rewards, that a rational 
being is capable of receiving, feems, to me, 
E to betray a guilt, which wants to 
itſelf from an after reckoning. What 
other motive, think you, could he poſſibly 
have, to induce him to thraw out ſo much 
blaſphemy Pt 
Had he been a Proteſtant, who could 
not, on account of ſome ſeruples, conform 
to the Church of England, he might have 
Joined himſelf to any congregation of Pro- 
teftant diſſenters. He is fo far from com- 
plaining of any reſtraint that way, that he 
is very well pleaſed to find, * we are 
#0W * with liberty, * 
He 
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He might, if he had pleaſed, have made 
himſelf a member of the primitive Epiſcopal 
Church of Scotland, which he commends ſo 
much: or, if they believe the Goſpel too 


literally to pleaſe him, 


He might have become one of the good 
people called Quakers, who, by the help 
of an allegory, take off entirely the edge 
of the killing letter. He ſays their prin- 
Ciples are rational. I cannot ſuppoſe, that 
a man of his penetration in religious mat- 
ters, would ſay this, without good grounds, 
which, by the way, confirms me in an opi- 
nion, that the Quakers really are, what 
our Author pretends to be: and his not 
ning with them makes me ſtrongly ſuſ- 


7 ped, that I have gueſſed right at his opi- 


nion. With the Quakers he might have 
indulged an humor, which ſeems to be pre- 
dominant in him, of railing at the Clergy: 


Here he might have run over all the to- 


pics of ſteeple houſes, tithes, church main- 
tenance, repealing the ſtatute of Mortmain, 
Queen Ams bounty, and what elſe he 


pleaſed: and, what he had ſaid, would 


have been received by the friends, with 
an applauding groan. ARR 
If that ugly brat of theirs, the light wwith« 
in, gave him offence: it had been bene- 
volent in him, who talks ſo much of be- 

volence, to have tried to make them 


qui enſeleſ notion, which, as he ſays, 
"6511's 10 K 2 can 
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can ſerve only to prejudice people againſt their 

— — — 11 — been 
an undertaking worthy himſelf: and, if 
he could have brought this to bear, he 
would have merited more than their apo- 
ſtles Fox and Naylor. 

If he had liked none of the ſeveral ſecs 
of proteſtant diſſenters, now in being, he 
might, if he had thought fit, ſet up a ſect 
of his own, as a certain orator has lately 
done, and he might have given his ſect 
the title of his book, which would have 
made his Chriſtianity look more primitive 
than the primitive Chriſtianity itſelf. 
+ Or, had he been a meer Deiſt, it had 
been not only ungrateful in him, to rail 
at that religion, from whence he borrowed 
his beſt notions (for modern Deiſm is no- 
thing elſe but Chriſtianity philoſophized) 
but he could not avoid ſeeing, that he is 
oppoſing his own deſign, in falling, ſo foul 
as he does, on Chriſtianity, - eſpecially as 
now profeſſed in the Church of England, 

where it is, as he confeſſes, debarred from 
all exerciſe of Tyranny. When a Deiſt ſpeaks 
againſt a religion ſo qualified, he ſpeaks 
againſt the very thing he would promote. 

For every true Chriſtian is a real Deiſt, and 
with this advantage, that he not only be- 
lieves all the Deiſts Creed, but he believes it 
on ſuch principles, as will, at leaſt in his own 
8 make bim obey the precepts, af 
virtue, 
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virtue, with much more attention than a 
Deiſt. Now, if all his aim, by recom» 
mending Deiſm, be to promote virtue, 
which is all he pretends to, and if an Eng- 


11 Chriſtian believes, what will promote 


as ſully as Deiſm can, and is, at the 
ane rite; debarred from exerciſing all acts 


of tyranny, the Deiſt ſurely has what he | 


derſires. 

But, whatever may be his privats 
thoughts, which muſt be left to that Om- 
niſcient Spirit, who, alone, knows the ſe- 
crets of our ſouls: yet his apparent aim is 
to aboliſh Chriſtianity. Suppoſing then, 
what I hope will neyer happen, that he 
could quite deſtroy the authority of reve- 
lation, and let all men looſe, to their own 
guidance: what the conſequence of that 
will be, your Author muſt know, if ever 
he did read the book he recommends. 


The Stoics came not behind him in boaſt- 
ing of the perfection of reaſon: they ſaid 


their wiſe man was equal to God himſelf, 
in every thing, but immortality: and yet, 
you ſee, what wretched work they made 
with their unerring wiſdom. 

Indeed if all rational creatures had ex- 
atly the ſame capacities, and if all would 


make the ſame uſe of them, human reaſon 


would be ſo far perfect, that all would 
think in the ſame manner: and then, 
whatever were the opinions of men, they 
would not differ. But 
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But the fact is directly contrary. Mens 
capacities are infinitely various, and fo 
muſt be their notions too. Admitting 
then, that ſome could demonſtrate, by the 
bare uſe of their reaſon, the being and at- 
tributes of God, and the ſoul's immorta-· 
lity; yet the bulk of mankind is ſo far 
ſrom being able to do this, that few, in 
compariſon of the whole, have capacities 
enough to underſtand even the force of a 
demonſtration; tho, at the ſame time, 
they are all capable, in ſome degree, of 
of aſſenting to a truth when delivered to 
them, as to this: that there is a God, who 
governs the world, and will reward, of 
— ng either in this or the Liſe to 
come. 

Now, this being che caſe, the far greater 
part muſt rely on authority: which is the 
very faith, that gives your Author ſo 
much diſpleaſure, and from which Chri- 
ſtian faith differs only in this: that he 
would have us believe in man, and we 
| believe in God. 

And which of theſe will have the 
| wenn influence on mens lives? If we 
ſhould allow the Deiſt, that human reaſon 
could, of itſelf, diſcover all thofe truths, 
which God has revealed to us; and that 
the only end of thoſe truths is to make 
us'g and conſequently, happy in this 
oo Even ww this * yore 
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think you; would make a deeper impreſ- 
fion in mens minds, the belief, that this 
is the law of God? or a perſuaſion that 
it is fonly the opinion of men? He, who 
believes the former, can have no room to 
doubt the truth of what he believes; but 
he, who takes his faith on human credit, 
can have no ſuch affurance. The very 
notion of a Deity carries awe and dread 
with it, but we make free with one ano- 
ther, as with equals. 

When I conſider with my ſelf, thee 1 
reverence, which all men have for what» 
ever they think comes from God: I can» 
not forbear coneluding, that the allwiſe 
Creator formed men thus, on purpoſe to 
make ns attend to thoſs truths, wes he 
ſhould reveal to us. 

And I am apt to think, that our mo- 
dern philoſop hers are under a great mif- 
take, in e that, becauſe they now 
can give ſatisfactory reaforis for the Deiſts 
creed, therefore men might always have 
done fo, and thence infer that they ever 
did. We learn theſe truths by revela- 
tion, and then aſſign reaſons for our be- 
lief. But I doube, that, if they had never 
deen revealed, they had det as yet been 
diſeovered. 

Plato was the firſt, that give reaſons r 
the ſoul's immortality : but he believed it, 
before he began to reaſon about it. Rea- 


ſoning 


72 * 
ſoniag was not 18 cauſe, but the eſſect of 


his belief; and, when, afterwards, reaſon had 
thruſt out authority, the doctrine of the 


and men wandred about in endleſs mazes, 
without a guide. 

1 When the S toics had, by FUR reaſoning, 
+2 argued themſelves out of all notions of a 
future ſtate, they tried to influence mens 
3 lives by afferting, that Providence rewards 
* or puniſhes in this life. But here ſact be- 


ment, they were laughed at even by the 
Epicureans, who called the Stoical w_ 
dence a fortune-telling old woman. 

Thus what the Staics left undone, with 
their reaſoning, . the | Epicurean reaſoning 
finiſhed ; and, all notions of religion being 
now quite eraſed, they ſubſtituted in the 
room of it ſelf intereſt, as the only principle 
of action ®, 


pretends to prove, + That the not adhering 


the nature of God, has been the occaſion of 
all ſuperſtition, & e. and his proof of this is 


and the Sacrifice of Chriſt ; to which he 


eee, 4.9.5 
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ſoul's immortality. was ſoon extinguiſhed, 


* A ing, too often, directly againſt their / argu- 


And ſo does your Author, where bs | 


fo thoſe notions, reaſon dictates, concerning 


to ridicule. the doctrine of the Trinity, 


I 3 with much art, the Spaniſh inquiſi- 
|. | tion; and from: tense takes. derten $0, 
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rail at bigotry, which, as it ſtands there, - 


is but another word for atem and - 


then adds: 


So that his the bigots, or Chriftians] 


notion of 4 Go and rel. ligion ſerve only to 
—.— than if he 


make him infiiutely a wor 
had been — am) belief. For then he 


could have no motives from the next world © . 5 5 | 
for lis, fo + Chief : nor could his disbelief 4 27580 


s. hurhanity, or hinder him, if 


® . right of his own intereft, from 45 


ſo by his fellow creatures, as taking in 1 
whel of his life, was beſt for him to do. 
This is the true principle of an Atheiſt, 
which your Author ſets up, in oppoſition 
to the belief of a Chriſtian, and which he 
recommends as more conducive to the 
good of mankind. It is a principle, that 
flows from the utmoſt diſſolution of all 
virtue, and fit only for the conduct of 


little trickſters: fit only for thoſe who are 
ſtrangers to every generous act; and who 


have the weakneſs to hope, that * low 
artifice will paſs undiſcovered. 

I had once eh of g giving this prin- 
ciple à full anſwer. But, having already 
tired you with a long epiſtle, 1 mall at 


preſent ſay only this: that it is well ſor 


mankind we are not all directed by the 


ſame motive only. 


For, if we were, there could be then | 


ho ſuch thing i in N as virtue: : there 
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